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1  mis  book  is  one  oj  a  series  devoted  to  the  work  <>l 
-canons  American  artists  and  is  published  by  the 
Whitney  Museum  oj  American  Art.  founded  by 
Gertrude  V.  Whitney.  The  purpose  oj  these  boohs. 
like  that  oj  the  Museum  which  sponsors  them,  is 
to  promote  a  wider  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  best  in  A  merican  art. 

For  assistance  in  preparing  this  volume  for  pub- 
lication, we  wish  gratefully  to  acknowledge  out 
indebtedness  to  the  Frank  K.M.Rehn  Gallery  for 
information  regarding  paintings  used  for  illustra- 
tion, to  I  he  Arts  magazine  for  the  loan  oj  its  Ides  of 
photographs,  and  to  the  museums  and  private  col- 
lectors who.se  paintings,  reproduced  in  this  hook, 
add  SO  notably  to  the  value  oj  the  illustrations. 


|i  i  [ana  R.  Force, Director 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
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Virgil  Barki  r 

I' h  i  painting  ol  Mr.  I  [enry  Lee  Mi  Fee  exhibits  with  singular  <  larit)  a 
<(  mi  nun  ins  ami  logical  transformation  in  the  relationship  between  crafts- 
manship .111(1  .11  I  1st  i  \ . 

Some  other  pair  oi  words  might  be  used  to  distinguish  the  two  factors 
—matter  and  manner,  or  idea  and  expression,  or  end  and  means,  or  sub 
stance  and  appearance.  But  the  first  pair,  at  least  as  well  as  any  others, 
make  plain  a  distinction  between  what  is  said  and  how  it  is  said:  and  with 
spe<  ific  referent  e  to  painting  they  possess  an  initial  advantage  in  being 
somewhat  less  abstract,  more  precise. 

Whatever  the-  terms,  ol  course,  they  must  not  be  forced  into  too  abso 
lute  an  opposition.   Perhaps  the  ver\   concreteness  ol   the  words  here 
chosen  makes  ii  easier  to  perceive  the  overlapping,  the  mingledness,  ol 
the  things  they  designate.  So  Ear  from  being  mutually  exclusive,  where 
either  is  present  there  must  be  some  trace  ol  the  other. 

The  lowest  form  ol  naturalistic  illusionism  involves  more  than  craft, 
for  with  the  mere  act  ol  looking  comes  into  play  the  element  ol  art.  The 
most  incompetent  dauber  ol  vague  \  isions  uses  some  degree  of  craft,  for 
thai  c  oines  into  play  with  the  mere  act  of  painting.  The  artist's  problem 
is  now.  as  it  always  has  been,  to  develop  both  elements  to  the  utmost 
limits  permitted  by  external  circumstances  and  by  the  capacities  ol  his 
own  nature.  I  he  process  ol  acquiring  the  craft  is  no  less  the  process  of 
evolving  what  is  to  be  said  with  it.  for  the  thing  said  must  determine  the 
way  ol  saying  it.  But  the  significance  of  any  artist's  development  lies  only 
partly  in  any  increased  skill  ol  utterance  and  more  importantly  m  the 
emergence  ol  the  utterance  it  sell  into  lasting  dominance. 


This  general  statement  is  beautifully  illustrated  l>\  Mr.  McFee's  ca 
reer;  the  succession  ol  pict ures  from  Ins  hand  oilers  a  clear  chronology 
ol  "open  covenants  openly  arrived  at."  Nothing  could  be  more  candid 
than  this  re(  ord  ol  his  sell  tea(  hing  l>\  means  oi  Ins  admiral  ions. 

\  painter's  real  beginning  is  nol  often  his  In  si  drawing  oi  his  In  si  pi< 
ture.  Rather  is  u  the  poinl  ai  which  he  becomes  conscious,  however 
dimly,  ol  his  proper  goal;  the  recording  ol  this  usually  comes  Later  still. 
in  some  work  which  marks  a  perceptible  turn  into  the  road  loward  that 
goal.  Mr.  McFee's  record  dates  his  real  beginning  on  this  side  ol  impres 
sionism. 

This  means  that  while  still  a  student  he  had  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  attitudes  thin  prevailing  among  painters  m  this  country,  lie  de 
(lined  to  join  in  any  repetition  ol  academic  formulas  whose  basi<  same- 
ness i  ould  not  be  concealed  by  more  or  less  ostentatious  technical  dif- 
ferences;  effort  after  an  easily  recognized  personal  stylism  for  its  own 
sake  is  a  lor m  ol  egotism  which  must  be  outgrown  h\  anyone  who  would 
rise  from  craftsmanship  into  artistry.  He  could  not  be  content  with  an\ 
soi  i  ol  semi-photographi<  natural  ism:  to  cop}  the  appearances  ol  nature 
is  noi  to  capture  the  life  ol  nature.  He  could  nol  sel  to  work  al  ,m\  vari- 
ety <>l  emotional  tonalism;  the  life  ol  a  picture  consists  ol  something 
more  than  the  painter's  personal  mood.  I  he  true  picture  as  it  came  to 
be  conceived  after  the  rediscoveries  ol  ( lezanne,  would  have  a  stru<  tural 
form-life  ol  its  own  independent  ol  all  else  thai  might  he  in  it  and  ol  all 
that  might  have  led  the  making  ol  n.  No  more  stopping  short  with  a 
reminiscence  ol  something  else  other  men's  pictures  or  aspens  ol  the 
visible  world  or  one's  own  emotions — hut  a  pushing  on  to  the  poinl 
where  design  could  communicate  to  the  mind  a  conviction  ol  organic 
activity. 

Muse  sentences  do  not  profess  to  he  the  literal  wording  ol  Mr. 
Mi  Fee's  own  thoughts  in  preparation  lor  Ins  w < >rk:  ihe\  si  in  pi  \  state  the 
implications  dis<  ei  nible  m  Ins  eai  her  pi<  tures.  It  would  also  be  too  muc  h 
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to  (  Linn  thai  those  pi<  tures  are  unflawed  embodiments  ol  the  ideal  here 
adumbrated,  but  ilu\  are  attempts  toward  such  embodiments  which  are 
both  intelligent  and  intelligible. 

A  Furthei  stage  in  his  progress  was  thai  ol  cubism.  It  was  as  inevitable 
for  1 1  iiii  as  For  modern  painting  generally,  because  cubism  constituted 
the  mosl  direct  attack  possible  upon  the  Fundamentals  ol  design.  Cub 
ism,  in  its  relation  to  appearances,  lias  been  well  described  l>\  Mr.  An 
drew  Dasburg  as  "the  dissolution  ol  the  objective  image  until  it  ulti- 
mately became  incorporated  in  the  space  surrounding  it."  Both  a  cause 
and  an  effect  ol  this  procedure  was  the  realization  that  in  a  complete 
picture  the  spaces  around  and  between  the  objects  should  Function  as 
activel)   as  the  objects;   thus  to  decompose  both  objects  and  spaces  was 

one  way  ol  learning  how  to  recompose  them  so  that  each  should  be  as 
important  as  the  other.  In  the  use  of  this  pictorial  idiom  no  American 
painter  has  been  more  sue  c  essful  than  Mr.  Mc  lee  and  some  ol  his  paint- 
ings will  remain  among  the  \er\  Few  which  mark  the  high  tide  of  cubism 
in  this  c  ounti  \ . 

In  part  overlapping  this  stage  and  in  part  succeeding  it  came  certain 
striking  experiments  with  the  material  qualities  ol  pigment.  Although 
such  qualities  were  never  absent  from  the  purer  form  of  cubism  just 
discussed,  the  emphatic  tactilism  of  this  group  has  a  character  ol  its  own. 
Where  the  former  interest  can  be  fairly  described  as  mainly  intellectual, 
this  is  even  more  plainly  sensuous:  and  in  spite  of  its  compromising  a 
pedantically  correct  cubism,  u  most  decidedly  forwarded  the  painter's 
mastei  \  ol  the  medium. 

Then,  with  technical  ease  and  fullness,  with  a  complete  fusion  ol  in- 
tellectual and  sensuous  elements,  came  Mr.  Me  Ice's  particular  kind  ol 
"return  to  nature."  In  eyes  unfamiliar  with  modern  painting's  mode  ol 
c  reation,  Mr.  Mc  Fee  might  appear,  at  this  stage  ol  his  progress,  to  have 

abandoned  his  habit  ol  abstraction  and  to  have  adopted  the  use  ol   nal 


uralistic  forms;  I >n i  in  fact  he  <>nl\  concerned  himself  more  intensely 
wiih  i lu-  \ ci \  thing  which  had  been  his  principal  interest  .ill  along.  11  is 
willingness  to  use  .1  greatei  degree  ol  optical  Faithfulness  was  essentially 
no  more  than  an  indication  ol  his  own  greatei  power  ol  perception  and 
execution.  For  his  new  use  ol  appearances  did  not  involve  any  recur- 
rence to  the  normal  layman  s  vision  ol  them;  the)  are  never  rendered 
lot  their  own  sake.  ihr\  are  always  synthesized  into  what  the  painter 
himsell  calls  "plastic  units"  ol  visual  form.  What  he  stairs  in  am  given 
painting  ol  his  maturity  never  actually  occurs  in  the  particulai  collec- 
tion ol  physical  objects  that  make  up  his  picture;  it  occurs  Inst  ol  all  in 
his  own  mind  and  then,  il  he  succeeds  in  his  artistry,  in  the  picture.  Once 
11  oc<  ins  there,  it  can  oc<  ui  again  in  ever)  mind  capable  ol  comprehend- 
ing the  language  of  design.  This  language  is  used  l>\  Mr.  McFee  with 
dignity  and  deliberation  to  express  his  own  understanding  ol  the  one 
fundamental  problem  ol  all  art,  which  is  to  make  perfect  an  otherwise 
impel  fe<  t  experien<  e. 

I  he  outstanding  characteristic  ol  the  experience  thus  perfected  for 
us  in  his  painting  is  \  isual  ri<  hness.  His  best  pictures,  in  the  integrity  ol 
1  he  it  inn  ni  ion.  in  the  mellow  depth  ol  their  colour,  in  the  plenitude  ol 
their  form,  in  the  fullness  of  their  grave  ordering,  afford  a  rarely  pure 
satisfaction  to  the  mind.  They  are  the  \  isual  parallels  ol  three  wools  1>\ 
Shakespeare  which  make  at  least  one  ol  lift's  final  utterances  "Ripeness 
is  all." 
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BIOGRAPHICAL     NOT] 

III  \m  l.i  i  \l  t  I  i  i  was  born  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  April  i  |ih.  1886,  ol 
American  parentage.  He  began  1 1 it-  stud)  oi  painting  in  1907.  Aftei  .1 
yeai  ol  preliminary  work  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  he  went,  in  1908,  to  Wood- 
stock, NY.,  where  he  entered  the  summer  classes  ol  1  lie  \i  1  Students' 
League,  .11  thai  nine  under  the  instruc  tion  ol  Birge  I  Ian  ison.  I  le  made 
Woodstock  Ins  home  and.  since  1910,  has  painted  in  that  colony.  Aftei 
two  years  ol  independent  stud)  he  exhibited  in  n)i2  with  the  I'ost  lm 
pressionists  at  the  M<  Dowel!  Club,  New  York,  and  in  1916  at  the  "  l<  n  tun 
Exhibition."  Since  that  time  Ins  work  has  been  shown  in  most  ol  the  im- 
portant national  and  international  exhibitions  where  it  has  been  a< 
corded  the  Following  honors:  Honorable  Mention.  International  Exhi- 
bition, Carnegie  Institute.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1923;  Clark  Prize,  $500, 
Corcoran  Gallery  ol  Art,  Washington,  1).  ('..  1928;  First  Honorable 
Mention  and  the  Garden  Club  Prize,  Intel  national  Exhibition.  Carne 
gie  Institute.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1930. 

I  lis  paintings  have  been  acquired  by  main  private  collectors  and  he  is 
represented  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum  ol  Art,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.:  the  Al- 
bright Gallery,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  the  Cleveland  Museum  ol  Art,  Cleveland, 
Ohio:  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  Detroit.  Mich.;  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
ol  Art, Washington,  D.C.;  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery,  Washington, 
D.C.;  and  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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"My  painting  and  its  development,"  by  I  lenry  Lee  McFee,  Creative  Art, 
Marc  h.  1  929 — v.   | :  illus. 

"Henry  Lei'  McFee,"  by  Alexander  Brook.  The  Arts,  1923 — v.  4,  pp. 
25 1—26  1  ;  illus. 
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I  Iii  11  \  1  ,ee  Mc  Fee,"  l>\  Elisabeth  Luther  Carey,  Creative  Art,  March, 

k.i-'  1   -v.  l- 

Exhibition,  Rehn  Galleries,"  l>\  J.  Shapley,  Parnassus,  \\n\\.  1929. 
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